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activity extended from the last decade of the sixteenth century to
bis death in 1637. He was bora about 1568, and, in his early
years, spent at his Nottinghamshire home, he naturally became
familiar with every aspect of country life. Like many other
younger sons of the time, he took to a military career; but, after
some years' experience in the wars of the Low Countries, he
exchanged his sword for the pen.
The subjects with which he dealt included such matters as
hunting, hawking, husbandry, gardening, housewifery and the
military art, diversified by occasional excursions into polite lite-
rature in the shape of plays and poems. But, of the many sides of
his literary activity, the most prominent, as well as most congenial,
was, without doubt, that dealing with horsemanship and the vete-
rinary art.
The first of the long series of his books on horses was issued in
1593 under the title A Discource of Horsmanshippe. In this
same year, also, he made his first essay in belles lettres, by pre-
paring for the press a poem entitled Thyrsis and Daphne; but no
copy of this is known to have survived. After having reissued the
Discource in a new and enlarged guise, under the title How
to chuse, ride, traine, and diet, both hunting-horses and running
horses, he followed it, in 1605, with a treatise on How to trayne
and teach horses to amble. Two years later, Markham produced
his chief work on his favourite theme, the horse, 'with whose
nature and use/ he claims with some pride, 'I have been exercised
and acquainted from my Childhood, and I hope, without boast,
need not yield to any in this Kingdome.'
This book he entitled Oavelaricef or the English Horseman.
But it was not in Markham's nature to be satisfied with so brief,
though comprehensive, a titla Showman at heart as he was,
the big drum must be beat, and the attention of the world called
to the wonders to be found within. So, characteristically, and
with a flourish, he sets forth his wares in detail, and acclaims their
originality and his own altruism. Here is the whole:
Cavelarice, or the English Horseman: containing1 all the Arte of Horse-
manship, as much as is necessary for any man to understand* whether he be
Horse-breeder, horse-ryder, horse-hunter, horse-runner, horse-ambler, horse-
farrier, horse-keeper, Coachman, Smith, or Sadler, Together with the
discovery of the subtill trade or mistery of horse-coursers, and an explanation
of the excellency of a horses understanding', or how to teach them to doe
trickes like Bankes his Curtail; And that horses may be made to drawe
orie-foot like a Hound. Secrets before unpublished, and now carefully set
down for the profit of this whole Nation.